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A STUDY OF EXPERIMENTAL FRUSTRATION 


I. INTRODUCTION 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES USED IN 
PREVIOUS STUDIES OF FRUSTRATION 
XPERIMENTALLY produced frustration 
has been studied frequently by the 
unsolvable problem technique. 

Marston (47) used a portable type- 
writer case, with a fastener that was diff- 
cult to open, in thwarting a child's at- 
tempts to retrieve some toy ducks placed 
therein. Five reaction types he noted are 
listed here in the order of frequency: 
abandoned task but returned when 
coaxed; complained; gave up and ap- 
pealed for help, returned to task on urg- 
ing; gave up, refused to return; readily 
worked on box, making no complaints 
and needing no urging. Marston con- 
cluded that the introvert silently and 
submissively keeps trying whereas the 
extrovert gives up and refuses to go on 
when certain that the task cannot be 
done, 


Rosenzweig (60) gave college students 
paper-and-pencil geometric puzzles and 
anagrams, the majority of which were 
unsolvable. He found that there were 
individual differences shown in reaction 
to the frustration experience, and that 
the subject reacted with greatest aggres- 
sion (“extrapunitiveness”) where he had 
the greatest confidence and ability. He 
also states that the offering of incorrect 
solutions as correct was more character- 
istic of individuals who had a high de- 
gree of aggression and a strong need for 
dominance, and who were extroverted. 

Verbal puzzles were given college stu- 
dents by Philp (58), who instructed them 
to introspect concerning their feelings 
while attempting to attain a solution. 
It was found that frustration was accom- 
panied in these subjects by a confused 
experience of conative effort and in- 


creased emotional experience. 

Brown (6) asked patients in a mental 
hospital to recover an object at a distance 
without stepping across a line on the 
floor. Although there were only two solu- 
tions, the subjects were told that there 
were three methods. Behavior used in 
attempts to reach a third solution were 
rated on ten criteria in regard to nor- 
mality of behavior. Schizophrenics were 
found to be most abnormal while pa- 
tients with compulsive neuroses had a 
higher normal rating than the control 
group of normal subjects. 

An unsolvable problem has been cre- 
ated in some investigations of experi- 
mental frustration by making excess 
demands upon the subjects. 

In a study by Adams (1), demands that 
were physiologically impossible were 
made upon subjects in a steadiness test 
and in tapping speed. This work led him 
to the conclusion that Neurotic Ten- 
dency (as measured by the B1-N score of 
the Bernreuter Personality Rating Scale) 
can be differentiated in terms of overt 
social behavior and in terms of manual 
task performance. He further found that 
the individuals who differ widely in their 
susceptibility to frustration cannot be 
differentiated in terms of agitated be- 
havior or characteristics of manual task 
performance. 

Freeman (20) prohibited adult males 
from micturition. He concluded that 
individuals who cannot long withstand 
experimental loading recover less quickly 
from its effects than do those with greater 
abilities in this direction. He adds that 
the stable subjects appeared more resili- 
ent in this experience, reacting ade- 
quately, but not excessively to this frus- 
tration. 
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A box that demanded very careful 
work in order to hold all the toys that 
the subjects were asked to place in it, 
and a box, too heavy for the child to lift, 
placed over some toys, are two excess 
demands made of pre-school children by 
Keister and Updegraff (33). Immature 
responses (i.e. destructive retreating, ra- 
tionalization, emotion) were shown by 
18 per cent of these children. In a con- 
tinuation of this study, they conclude 
that it is possible to retrain these children 
so that they will not act immaturely 
when returned to the same frustrating 
situation. 

An unreasonable time limit and sug: 
gestions of intellectual inferiority were 
given to college students while they 
worked on a maze, nonsense syllables, 
steadiness test, and arithmetic problems. 
This work, by McKinney (48), led to the 
conclusion that the time limit increased 
errors, while the suggestion of inferiority 
made the error total greater. The results 
indicate that emotion cannot act as a 
motivating factor in an intellectual task 
or skill. Restlessness, rationalizations, and 
aggressiveness increased during the ex- 
perimental situation and markedly so 
when inferior feelings were developed. 

Sears (64) asked college students to sort 
cards and caused them to “fail” by telling 


them incorrectly that they were doing 


poorly. This artificial failure led to im- 
pairment of ability in other tasks that 
immediately followed, and to impair- 
ment of ability in card sorting itself. 
Sears believes that this is proof for the 
repression sequence, in that the antici- 
pation of failure built up in the card 
sorting represses the desire to succeed. 
In a later study Sears collaborated with 
Hovland and Miller (66) in an experi- 
ment that used sleeplessness plus various 
kinds of obstructions in the plans to cre- 
ate the interference for college student 


subjects. This study concluded that sleep. 
lessness is sufficient frustration for aggres. 
sion and that the aggression may be ac- 
curately measured by a time sampling 
procedure. 

Physical obstructions have been used 
in order to experimentally produce frus- 
tration. 

Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (5) gave 
pre-school children some attractive toys 
with which to play and later returned 
the subjects to their previous collection 
of less inviting toys while the better ones 
were left in sight behind a barrier of wire 
netting. They found that regression oc- 
curred in the constructiveness of the play 
showed by the children in using the 
older toys. In general, the amount of 
regression was positively related to the 
strength of frustration. Changes in mood 
and emotional expression were marked. 
It was concluded that “regression, at least 
in some of its forms, is de-differentiation, 
the reverse of maturation.” 

Sears and Sears (67) withdrew the nip- 
ple from the mouth of an infant, with- 
holding it until crying occurred or sixty 
seconds had passed. By withdrawing the 
nipple after different amounts of milk 
had been consumed, the strength of the 
hunger drive was varied. It was found 
that an increasing latency for the crying 
response occurred when there was an in- 
crease in the amount of milk taken, If 
the frustration occurred while the hunger 
drive was still strong, crying occurred 
at once; if the infant was thwarted when 
the hunger drive was nearly satisfied, 
movements toward the bottle would re- 
place crying. 

Maier and Glaser (45) “showed that 
exposure to various forms of auditory 
stimuli (jingling of keys, sound of rush- 
ing air, electric bell, and buzzer) pro- 
duced attacks in a large percentage of 
animals but the addition of barriers 
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which restricted the movements of the 
animals and the addition of a conflict 
based upon jumping to the negative card 
(a trap-door they had learned to avoid) 
ereatly increased the occurrence of at- 
tacks in a group of rats.” Maier and 
Glaser, therefore concluded that even 
exposure to direct stimulation could be 
regarded as a conflict situation, since the 
auditory stimulus in that case gave no 
direct response but was excitatory in 
nature, and the enclosed space restricted 
general behavior and served as the in- 
hibitory aspect of the situation. 

Apes were taught to pull on a continu- 
ous belt until a food container, fastened 
to the belt, came into the cage. They 
were frustrated by braking the belt so 
that it would not move, by causing the 
food container to be empty, or both. This 
study by Haslerud (26) led to the con- 
clusion that the interruption of the pull 
resulted in twice as much observable 
frustration as the pulling in of an empty 
food container. Adults excelled children 
in their resistance to frustration, but dif- 
fered widely among themselves. These 
animals tended to adapt to the frustrat- 
ing situation. Haslerud concluded that 
frustration is much more a function of 
how a reward expectancy is thwarted 
than a simple loss of the reward, and that 
regression is the most frequent form of 
reaction. 

Anderson and Liddell (2) point out 
the importance of the restraint placed 
upon the animals’ movements while us- 
ing the conditioned response technique 
(described’ below) in creating neurotic 
behavior in animals. They believe that 
restriction of the animal’s movements is 
important in preventing release of ten- 
sion through motor activity. Cook (8) 
supports this interpretation in his work 
with white rats. 

Conflicts have been used to study ex- 


perimentally-produced frustration. 

Maier (42) produced a conflict between 
excitation and inhibition which caused 
rats to exhibit a convulsive attack de- 
scribed as the “neurotic pattern”, The 
excitation in this study was a blast of 
air sounded at the rear of a small plat- 
form on which the rat was placed. The 
inhibition was a card in front of the 
food entrance they had previously been 
trained to avoid. This situation created 
a conflict between the necessity of re- 
sponding and the inability to make a 
learned response. 

College students were put into a state 
of conflict by Sears (65). They were 
taught to draw a line away from a lighted 
red bulb, and toward a lighted green 
bulb. The bulbs were lighted in random 
order and finally both lighted at once. 
This conflict was resolved mainly on the 
verbal level with questioning or exclaim- 
ing remarks. Manual reactions exhibited 


blocking and indecision. 


‘Lewin, Lippitt, and White (35) ex- 
posed groups of boys to democratic, 
aggressive-autocratic, laissez-faire, and 
apathetic-autocratic social climates. Each 
group was a club of five boys working 
on theatrical masks. Every group experi- 
enced all of the climates under each 
leader. The greatest conflicts in this study 
occurred on the days when the clubs were 
changed from one type of group control 
to another. In passing from apathetic- 
autocracy, for example, to democracy, 
there is a great increase in aggressions 
within the group which settles to normal. 
In passing from democracy to apathetic- 
autocracy there is a swing past the nor- 
mal for aggression, which does not return 
soon to normal. No matter who he is, 
ig out of 20 children liked their demo- 
cratic leader best. Autocratic groups were 
40 to 1 more aggressive than the demo- 
cratic groups. 
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A conflict which cannot be resolved 
can be developed by gradually reducing 
the difference between a negative and a 
positive conditioned stimulus, Krasnogor- 
ski (34) developed irritable, aggressive, 
and restless behavior in a previously well- 
behaved child by lessening the difference 
between the number of beats of a metro- 
nome for the positive stimulus (a rate at 
which he would receive food) and the 
negative stimulus (a rate during which he 
would receive no food). He concluded 
that the more difficult the differentiation 
became, the more the balance between 
irritation and inhibition was disturbed. 
In this case irritation predominated, un- 
til inhibition finally developed and the 
child fell sound asleep in the laboratory. 

Pavlov (55) produced neurotic behav- 
ior in dogs with the same method. An- 
derson and Liddell (2) produced it in 
sheep; and Curtis (g) in pigs. As has been 
mentioned above, Anderson, Liddell, et 
al., emphasize the piling up of strains, 
whether they be physical or social, until 
the nervous system of the animal breaks 
under the load. Pavlov and Krasnogorski, 
on the other hand, believe that neurotic 
behavior occurs when there is an im- 
balance between the inhibitory and ex- 
citatory state. 

“Neurotic behavior” in animals has 
been observed and reported by the fol- 
lowing in addition to those mentioned 
above: Gantt (22); Karn (32); Jacobson, 
Wolfe, Jackson (30); Lush (40); Dice (12); 
Morgan and Morgan (49); Humphrey 
and Marcuse (28). 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF FRUSTRATION 


The types of behavior that are con- 
sidered by these experimenters to be typi- 
cal reactions to frustration are listed 
below. After each behavior there is a 
group of names with dates referring to 
studies in the bibliography. In each case 
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the author cited believes that the type 
of behavior preceding his name is a fre- 
quent, or only, form of reaction to frus- 
tration. 


1. Aggression: Sears, Hovland, Miller (66); 
Sears and Sears (67); Lewin, Lippitt, 
White (35); Dollard, Doob, Miller, 
Mowrer, Sears (18). 

2. Regression: Hamilton, Krechevsky (25); 
Sanders (63); Mowrer (50); Keister, Up- 
degraff (33); Barker, Dembo, Lewin (5); 
Haslerud (26). 


3. Fixation: Everall (14); Hall (23); Hamil- 
ton (25); Patrick (54); Maier, Glaser, 


Klee (44). 
. Repression: Sears (64). 


. Confused conative effort: Philp (58); 
Sears (66). 

6. Piling up of nervous strain: Anderson, 
Liddell (2); Liddell (38); Curtis (9); 
Cook (8). 

7. Conflict between excitatory and inhibi- 
tory stimuli: Pavlov (55); Krasnogorski 
(34); Maier (42). 

8. Increased motor activity: Luria (39); 
McKinney (48); Adams (1). 

g. Reaction to frustration may include any 

or all of above or others: Marston (47); 

Rosenzweig (61); Brown (6); Hinton 


(27). 


MANNERISMS AND FRUSTRATION 

The mannerisms used by an individual 
change during frustration. 

Earlier mention was made of the study 
by Adams (1) in which he found no dif- 
ference in the agitated behavior of sub- 
jects who were obviously different in 
their susceptibility to frustration. How- 
ever, this agitated behavior did differen- 
tiate the two extremes on the Neurotic 
Tendency scale of the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory. 

In McKinney’s work, described above, 
the subjects were off guard concerning 
their incidental behavior because of the 
job at hand. McKinney believes that emo- 
tion may be measured in this experiment 
by the number of errors and also by the 
number of movements and verbalizations 


ore 
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which occur during the task, since emo- 
tions and mannerisms increase in direct 
proportion. 

While 44 subjects were working on 
arithmetic problems, their muscular ac- 
tivity was studied by the action potential 
method in an experiment by Davis (10). 
He concludes that no evidence of mus- 
cular disturbance during frustration was 
found. The results did show that there 
is a continuous relation between muscle 
activity and difficulty of the task with no 
sharp break that might be taken as in- 
dicative of the occurrence of frustration. 
With increasing idfficulty of the task 
there was a corresponding increase in the 
accompanying action potentials. 

Luria (39) found that hysterical and 
neurasthenic patients were sharply dif- 
ferentiated from normal subjects while 
waiting for an examination, Their reac- 
tions were diffuse, and excitations found 
immediate motor outlets; they were “un- 
able to keep the conflict isolated from 
the motor area”. Luria states that among 
these neurotics there was not a single 
case of complete control and regulation 
of movements. Luria’s work leads him 
to postulate two types of individuals: 
“reactive-stable” and “reactive-labile”’. 
About 24 per cent of his subjects fell into 
the former group and were typified by 
“complete coordination and_ relative 
regularity of work”. The reactive-labile 
group contained about 31 per cent of his 
subjects, and were typified by motor re- 
sponses of considerable irregularity; 
every excitation passing at once into 
motor areas. Luria develops strong sup- 
port for the hypothesis that the degree 
of disorganization (i.e. type of behavior 
shown by the “reactively labile”) is a 
function of the difficulty of the task for 
the subject. As difficulty increased, dis- 
organization increased. Luria was able to 
show that differences in the degree of 


organization among subjects of the same 
capacity could be traced to problems in 
the subjects’ lives. 

Neurotic mannerisms were found to 
be more frequently displayed by children 
who were in a traditional teaching situa- 
tion than they were by the same children 
in a free play situation (footnote, p. 35, 
Olson (53) ). An analysis of 100 manner- 
isms of seated kindergarten children re- 
vealed that 48 per cent were neurotic, 
while only 21 per cent were neurotic 
when the children were at free play. 


FRUSTRATION AND THE LEVEL 
OF ASPIRATION 


The threshold of frustration may vary 
from subject to subject, and from situa- 
tion to situation for a given individual. 
An important factor in such variations 
is the level of aspiration. 

Lewin and Hoppe (36) define level of 
aspiration as “a person’s expectations, 
goals, or claims on his own future 
achievement”. Later, they add: “The ex- 
perience of a performance as a success 
or failure does not depend alone on ob- 
jective goodness, but on whether the level 
of aspiration appears to be reached or 
not to be reached.” Sears (64), and Frank 
(15, 16, 17) support Lewin and Hoppe’s 
point that success and failure cannot be 
defined in terms of the score achieved. 
One whose objective performance is out- 
standing is disappointed because he had 
hoped to do better; another with a me- 
dian score is pleased with himself. It is 
implicit also in their writings that very 
hard tasks which are beyond the child’s 
aspiration level cause no experience of 
success or failure, and the same is true 
of very easy tasks. The conclusion that 
may be drawn from these workers is that 
the frustrating task must be within the 
range of the subject’s abilities if he is to 
be sensitive about his fortune on the task. 
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POINTS OF AGREEMENT IN FRUSTRATION 
STUDIES 

There are some common points on 
which all of the above studies agree, 
either as directly described in the previ- 
ous review or implied in the conclusions 
stated. These will be briefly described: 

1. An interference or blocking of an 
on-going process is always present in 
frustration. This may be an unsolvable 
problem, a demand beyond the physical 
abilities of the subject, a physical ob- 
struction, a choice-conflict, or a conflict 
created by narrowing the difference be- 
tween positive and negative conditioned 
stimuli. 

2. The organisms exhibit a change in 
behavior as a result of the interference, 
and the behavior appearing is usually 
unadaptive. 

3. Individual differences appear in the 
intensity, type, and rapidity of these 
changes in behavior. 

4. Some subjects, but not necessarily 
all, react to the frustrating situation with 
strong emotional behavior. 

5. Experiments in which groups of 
subjects are frustrated together always 
develop some aggressions within the 
group. 

6. Ability to “tolerate” frustration is 
an indicator of a healthy personality. 

7. There is apparent agreement that 
all work with human beings should allow 
an opportunity for tension release 
through refusal or “‘no-response”’. 


POINTS OF DISAGREEMENT IN FRUSTRA- 
TION STUDIES 


There are some pertinent points on 
which the above studies disagree: 

1. There is disagreement as to whether 
frustration should be defined in terms 
of a certain state of affairs, in terms of 
the reaction of the individual to that 
state of affairs, or in terms of both. 

2. There is disagreement as to whether 
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the reaction shown by a group of subjects 
in a given frustration is typical of reac- 
tions to every frustration or whether it 
is characteristic only of the type of frus- 
tration being used in the study. 

3. There is disagreement as to the typi- 
cal consequences of frustration. 

“4. There is disagreement in studies us- 
ing the discrimination technique as to 
the role of nervous strain and/or the 
conflict between excitation and inhibi- 
tion in producing abnormal behavior. 


THE PROBLEM 

It is clear that the following factors 
are of importance in studying experi- 
mentally induced frustration: 

1. That the subject sees himself as an 
instrument of his own success. 

2. That the unsolvable problem is a 
form of frustration for the subject only 
if he believes he can succeed in the task. 

3. That the patterns of behavior 
shown in reaction to frustration need 
clarification. 

4. That the mannerisms used during 
frustration may be used as indicators of 
energy output. 

5. That knowledge of behavior of sub- 
jects in a control situation is- needed 
when studying frustrated behavior. 

This study takes cognizance of the 
above factors; its aim is to make an ob- 
jective investigation of the reaction of 
human beings to a frustrating situation. 
The objectives may be specifically stated: 

1. To create a frustrating situation 
similar in all respects but one to a pre- 
vious control situation. 

2. To study the change in the behavior 
of children that is caused by their shift 
from the control to the frustrating situa- 
tion; and which supports the notion that 
this is a frustrating situation. 

g. To determine if there are charac- 
teristic behavior patterns displayed dur- 
ing the frustrating situation. 
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II. METHOD 


PROCEDURE AND APPARATUS EMPLOYED 
HE METHOD used to produce the 
frustrating experience was based on 

an unsolvable learning task. This re- 
quired that the subject learn a series of 
numbers that have increasing lengths 
and difficulty until he, unexpectedly, be- 
comes unable to learn series that are 
shorter than those already learned. 

The numbers in the series were pre- 
sented to the subject, one at a time, every 
three seconds, by lighting one of five 
numbers pasted to the glass front of a 
box. Confusion in the situation was cre- 
ated by asking the child to call arbitrarily 
any number from one to five after which 
the first number in a series was lighted. 
Another number would be guessed aloud, 
and the experimenter would light the 
second number in the prepared series, 
and so on until the series in hand had 
been completed. The subject would then 
return through the set in the same man- 
ner, one number at a time, attempting 
to correct his wrong guesses of the pre- 
vious trial. The series was considered 
learned when the subject called each con- 
secutive number correctly. 

As the number series increased in 
length, they were made more complex 
and more difficult. When a series of four- 
teen or fifteen digits was given with many 
duplications of the same numbers, it was 
possible to change the numbers in the 
middle portion on each repetition of the 
series without the subject realizing that 
they had been changed. At that time a 
number series became unlearnable even 
though it appeared no different from 
any of the others. It was simpler than 
some of the others, they were told, be- 
cause it was shorter than the series that 
they had already successfully learned. 
This “juggling of the numbers” provided 


the frustration used in this study. 

Very simple series were given at first, 
and longer ones later as the ability of the 
child improved with practice. The length 
of the series could, therefore, be regu- 
lated to the talent of the subject so that 
he would succeed in the beginning, to 
form a contrast for that later frustration 
period. Moreover, this process made it 
possible to create success for the subject 
by simply lighting the numbers that were 
called, whatever they were. 

In order to bring pressure into the 
situation, two telegraph keys were put in 
circuit with an instrument that momen- 
tarily closed the circuit every three sec- 
onds, An electric counter was in circuit 
with the telegraph keys so that the num- 
ber of three-second periods were auto- 
matically counted for the experimenters. 
Upon each click of the keys the operator 
would light the next number in the 
series. This meant the subject had three 
seconds to make up his mind and call 
his number before the next number 
would flash—a recurring irritant disturb- 
ing in itself. Further, he must restrain his 
impulse to call the next number for three 
seconds until the light flashed again. This 
time limit caused much more “nervous’’ 
behavior than appeared without it. 

A flash box was placed at one end of 
a small (12’ x 10’) room. The subject sat 
at the other end of the room. One ex- 
perimenter, the operator, sat behind an 
opaque screen on one side of the flash 
box. Another experimenter, the observer, 
sat at a small table on the other side of 
the flash box in sight of the child. He 
could see and signal the operator behind 
the screen. 

The operator pushed the button for 
the flash box and recorded the errors, 
omissions, and time. The observer de- 
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scribed the behavior of the child as fully 
as possible, in pencilled notes.1 Time 
samples of gestural behavior, described 
below, were also made. 

The subjects were fifth and sixth 
graders in the University of Michigan 
Elementary School. The data of 34 (17 


14 Ft. 


cently well known. The subjects were 
brought to the laboratory with the un- 
derstanding that they were to take a test. 
Tests are common experiences for them. 
They were called for by the observer, 
who introduced them to the operator. 
The latter explained all the working 


/0 Ft. 


Fic. 1. Diagram of Laboratory Arrangement. 1—door, 2—wall mirror, 3—subject, 4—large table, 
5—telegraph keys, 6—batteries, 7—opaque screen, 8—electric impulse “maker,” g—electric impulse 


counter, 10—flash box key 


board, 11—electricity wall plug, 12—operator, 13—flash box, 14— 


observer, 15—window (shades pulled), 16—electric switches, 17—operator’s score pad, 18—small 


low table. 


boys and 17 girls) are summarized here. 
The experimenters were familiar to the 
subjects, the observer having participated 
in a pageant with some of the subjects; 
however, both experimenters spent one 
morning in the schoolroom with the 
children in order that they might be re- 


*A dictaphone, moving pictures, pre-formed 
check lists, and rating scales were tried in record- 
ing this behavior. All were more elaborate than 
necessary for accuracy. 


parts of the machinery, allowed the child 
to play with the telegraph keys, push the 
light buttons, etc. The directions given 
to each child were not exactly compar- 
able, except that the subjects understood 
that the problem is “to see how quickly 
you can learn this series of numbers”. 
Sample series were given, and questions 
answered until it was certain that the 
child understood what was expected of 
him. The subject was told that the ob- 
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server's task was to keep the score. 

Each subject was brought to the labo- 
ratory for four consecutive days. Each 
visit consisted of fifteen minutes’ actual 
working time. The first day was spent 
learning series ranging from very simple 
to medium difficult. On the second and 
third days the series were made longer 
and more complex with each success of 
the child. On the fourth day the series 
were made non-learnable as explained 
above. This was the frustrating experi- 
ence. 

At the beginning of each new day the 
subject would overlap the last series of 
the day before in order that the day 
might begin with a rapid success. He 
would continue working until the end 
of the time limit, doing as many series 
as possible that time. 

Three one-minute time sample obser- 
vations were made by the observer on 
each of the days. During these observa- 
tions, quantitative notation was made of 
all the gestures, remarks, and any other 
bodily signs that occurred during the 
sixty seconds. These samples were made 
during the second minute, the eighth, 
and the fourteenth. A code was prepared 
so that all such behavior could be rapidly 
recorded. One-minute time samples are 
believed long enough for validity as 
samples of the subject’s gestural behavior, 
since the observer was ten feet from the 
child and could readily see every appar- 
ent movement made by him, and since 
they actually accounted for go per cent of 
the total time spent in the laboratory. 
General comments qualitatively describ- 
ing the behavior of the subjects were also 
noted during the twelve minutes when 
time-samples were not being made. 

A small mirror hung on the wall three 
feet over the head of the subject. The 
observer pointed to the mirror saying: 


“I can see the numbers reflected there, 
that is how I keep score. I sit here (ten 
feet in front and to the right of the child) 
so that Bill (the operator) and I can see 
each other and work together.” The 
mirror made it possible for the observer 
to appear to be concentrating on the 
number reflections while noting all re- 
actions of the child. This device helped 
remove the observer from the social field 
of the child. 

Teachers of these students watched for 
behavior in the classroom that was per- 
tinent to this study and gave this in- 
formation to the writer. Notes were made 
by the experimenters of any contacts 
with these subjects outside the laboratory 
and for a period of one year following 
the study. 

Measurements on various types of tests, 
daily journal records, health records, and 
measures of achievement for this group 
were available in the files of the school, 
and served as a source of information 
concerning the behavior of these subjects 
in normal life and other problem-solving 
situations. These measures were not ex- 
amined until all the laboratory data for 
this experiment were obtained. 

An arbitrary decision was made that 
any subjects who accused the experiment- 
ers of changing numbers more than three 
times would be allowed to succeed quick- 
ly, dismissed, and not used as part of the 
data. All accusations were denied and 
every reason for thinking that the num- 
bers were being changed was discussed 
with the subjects and explained. As far 
as could be known, no subject included 
in the data left the laboratory believing 
that he had been cheated. 

In short, an attempt was made to make 
the first three days as successful as pos- 
sible in contrast to the fourth which be- 
came unsuccessful, and thus frustrating. 
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POINTS IN WHICH THIS STUDY DIFFERS 
FROM PREVIOUS ONES 

The procedure reported in this study 
is different from previous research in 
frustration in the following ways: 

1. The subjects were frustrated by a 
problem that appeared to them to be 
within their ability instead of one that 
the subjects doubted they could solve. 
Training on earlier days tended to create 
confidence. 

2. Usage of three control days, prior 
to the fourth day on which frustration 
occurred, allowed for a comparison of 
behavior during frustration and behavior 
during a control situation that is similar 
to the frustrating one but successful. 

3. Success was created for the subject 
when he was not able to create it for 
himself, except for the last day. Thus, the 
task could be made possible of accom- 
plishment for any intelligence, ambition, 
or speed. 

4. A learning task was used instead of 


an insight-demanding problem. 

5. The subjects were allowed to relax 
in a comfortable chair and required to 
hold nothing in their hands. All motor 
movements could be clearly seen instead 
of being hidden by paper and pencil 
activities or manual manipulations. 

6. Pressure was brought into the situa- 
tion by placing a three-second time limit 
on the selection of numbers. This was 
long enough to allow realization of fail- 
ure, but short enough to be uncomfort- 
able. 

7. Behavior outside the laboratory was 
noted by teachers and assistants. The be- 
havior of the subjects toward the experi- 
menters was noted for one year follow- 
ing the laboratory study. 

8. Gestures were counted by time 
sampling to give an objective indication 
of energy release. 

g. Neurotic mannerisms shown by sub- 
jects were studied in analyzing their be- 
havior. 
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III. RESULTs 


1. THE BEHAVIOR ON THE FRUSTRATING 
DAY AS COMPARED TO THE OTHER THREE 
DAYS FOR THE GROUP AS A WHOLE 


The Behavior Classification Scheme 


N ORDER to make the laboratory be- 

havior descriptions of each subject 
comparable, a classification scheme was 
devised. The scheme is based on four 
major headings with sub-headings under 
each, 

The frustrating experience used in this 
study is a mild one so that many types 
of reaction to frustration, especially those 
of an extreme nature, will not appear 
in the following behavior classification 
scheme. Further, the observation method 
used limited the discernment of adjust- 
ment-types to those identifiable in overt 
behavior. Therefore, phantasy, projec- 
tion, and other subjective responses to 
frustration are not recorded here. An- 
other possible limitation to the following 
classification scheme is that this study 
used a block, or interference, to produce 
a frustration. One wonders if a choice 
conflict situation would have produced 
a different kind of reaction than did this 
frustration experience. 


Classification Scheme and Rating Scale 
of the Subject’s Behavior in the Lab- 
oratory Situation 


Defense—Behavior Which Tends to 
Guard the Individual’s Personality from 
the Situation Which Induced It. 


1. Aggression: An act whose goal response 
is injury to an organism (or organism 
surrogate). 


7a=1, b=2, c=3; used in rating the in- 
tensity with which a child used one of these 
forms of behavior. Data on intensity ratings are 
omitted from the present report. 


1l 


a.2 Aggression against experiment in 


general and toward flash box. 

1. Mild mannerisms of distaste. Un- 
friendly tone in asking or an- 
swering questions. Signs of mild 
dislike. Repressed words, expres- 
sion of disapproval. 

2. Overt expression to statements of 
disliking task plus distinct physi- 
cal signs of distaste. Sarcastic tone. 

3. Vigorous, purposeful, verbal and 
physical displeasure expressed for 
the situation. 


. Aggression against experimenter. (As 


under a. above with direction obvi- 
ously toward experimenter.) 
Aggression against subject self. (As 
under a. above with direction obvi- 
ously against subject self.) 


. Rationalization: The process of divis- 


ing reasons for behavior that is unac- 
ceptable to himself. 


a. 


Shakes head in a friendly fashion as 
though saying to self: “Why, of 
course, I knew that; surprised at 
error.” Mannerisms of being just a 
little off form, will soon improve. 


. Frequent verbal statements of: “I 


mean!” and quick attempt to correct 
self. Brief start to explanation— 
usually abandoned half-way. States 
“I have forgotten this!” 


. Very frequent offering of excuses in a 


vigorous and detailed manner, some- 
times ignoring numbers in order to 
explain a given error, subject’s 
health, desire to succeed, etc. 


. Egocentrism: The process of making 


obvious attempts to attract attention. 


a. 


b. 


Fleeting silly faces. Reserved clown- 
ing. Few short exclamations. 
Exclamations in good volume, fre- 
quent, and often grown into com- 
ments of no significance to the 
situation. Gestures wildly, much silly 
behavior. Hums or other noises be- 
tween number series. 


. Uses many devices and as often as he 


can to attract attention to himself; 
whistles, hums, sings, exclaims, asks 
pointless questions, silly faces, etc. 
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Withdrawing—Behavior Which Re- 
cracts the Organism from the Situation 
Which Induced It. 


1. Inattention: The act of allowing the 


interest to wander from the task with- 

out placing the attention elsewhere; 

free floating attention. 

a. Yawning, stretching, apparent disin- 
terest in task showing through. 

b. Bored tone. Sing-song voice. Not at 
all alert. Eyes wander almost con- 
stantly. 

c. Complete or nearly complete quit- 
ting in task. Pays very little attention 
to numbers, day dreaming. Calls no 
numbers, skipping whole series. 


. Regression: The act of returning to 


mechanisms more appropriate to a 

lower age level. (Restricted in this in- 

stance to behavior commonly called 
hurt, and crying.) 

a. Pout. Hurt expression. Sad_ tone. 
Huddles in chair. 

b. Voice trembling, near breaking. Face 
openly dismal. Difficulty in swallow- 
ing apparent. 

c. Tears in eyes. Openly cries. 


. Quieter, softer. A drop in the usual vol- 


ume of voice. 

a. Perceptibly quieter in volume. 

b. Trailing of voice each time that an 
error is made. Later recurrence to 
strength. 

c. Voice sinks to a whisper. Often in- 
audible. Less vocal effort of all kinds. 


Non-Adjustive Activity—Behavior that 


Provides No Release from the Influence 
of the Situation Which Induced It. 


Anxiety: The act of showing bodily 

manifestations of uncertainty. 

a. Fleeting frowns and quizzical expres- 
sions. The wringing or rubbing of 
various parts of the body gently. Few 
sighs. 

b. Blushing and embarrassed smiles, 
few and not severe, do not spoil 
equilibrium of subject. Sighing often, 
gently. 

c. Sighs. Frowns. Blushes. Most activi- 
ties upset and uncoordinated. Intense 
effort. 


2. Tension: The act of tightening body 
muscles. 

a. Sits still, few bodily movements, 
shows signs of strain in face and 
position of limbs. 

b. Subject is definitely tense but lightly 
so, sometimes relaxes obviously and 
then tightens again. 

c. Sitting erect or leaning forward, con- 
tinually alert with limbs tense. Move- 
ments tense. Fists clenched. 


Cooperation—Behavior that Protects 
Personality by Placement of Energy in 
Attempts to Solve Problem. 


1. Good natured, friendly: 

a. Smiles at experimenter at times other 
than while at work on task. Offers 
friendly comments when not at work. 

b. Cheery. Greets us cordially at all 
times. 

c. Confesses to liking for this problem. 
Very much interested in having ex- 
perimenters for friends. Asks to be 
taken to laboratory whenever experi- 
menter seen. 

2. Attention High: Attention to task. 

(May be same as compensation.) 

a. Finds task a challenge. Interest stays 
high. Effort is apparent. 

b. Works like a machine. Alert. Atten- 
tively relaxed like a good shortstop. 
Snappy. Keeps trying. 

c. Tries very hard. Gives every indica- 
tion of being interested, willing, and 
eager,—not tense. 

3. Poised: The act of being emotionally 
at ease. 

a. Few signs of overt or covert reaction 
to the situation on other than a 
simple, intellectual level. 

b. Takes situation very much in stride. 

c. Relaxed and as comfortable as 
though reading the funny papers; 
not slouched. Shows no signs of 
strong reaction. 


Some Sample Protocols as Illustrations 
of the Change in Fourth-day Behavior 

Two sample protocols of the general 
notes describing the reactions of subjects 
on the various days will graphically de- 
pict the change in behavior on the fourth 
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day. These notes are slightly edited for 
coherence. Time-sample gesture accounts 
are omitted here as parenthetically indi- 
cated in the following. 

1. J.G.: a girl became very much upset 
on last day after being unstable on first 
three days. 

First Day 

This girl had wanted to come to labora- 
tory every day since she first knew that we 
were taking subjects;. taken today because 
she begged so hard. Learned easily. When 
she did not understand she said so freely. 
Somewhat impatient and sarcastic in learn- 
ing. 

(First Sample Made) 

Asked, “Why the screen?” coyly. (Rides 
operator.) I explain that this prevents her 
from being bothered by Bill’s movements. 
She swings arms and shakes head vigorously 
on an error. Quite friendly and coy, although 
quietly so. Sits bent forward and gives num- 
bers in a full voice. Seems interested but is 
surprised that this is all she is asked to do. 
Face of pain and great self-disgust on error. 
Mouth pursed and lips drawn with a mar- 
tyred expression. 

(Second Sample Made) 

Sits quietly relaxed in chair. Fights errors 
and blushes when they are made. Has a 
tendency to begin omitting when she makes 
an error. “I don’t see any point in it at all!” 
she says, looking up at ceiling in a grande- 
dame manner. Now calling numbers quite 
loudly, tone more disgusted. Bored facial ex- 
pression and many frowns. She develops a 
very positive and confident tone when she 
is succeeding and knows it. 

(Third Sample Made) 

Omits on beginning of the run until the 
series have flashed by once. “What happened 
then; what was it?” in a very disdainful and 
superior tone when the operator made a 
mistake. When told “That’s all,” she replied, 
“That's good!” and slammed the door vigor- 
ously on leaving, with a pout. 


Second Day 


“Of all people, why ask me?” “I do not 
like it at all,” said she upon being asked to 
come with me. “Why?” “Because you have to 
guess so many times and usually guess wrong. 
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What is my score so far? Zero?”’ She was told 
that she is doing quite well. She asked other 
questions in a sneering, disparaging manner. 
“What's that for? How silly!” 
(First Sample Made) 
“Yesterday I missed half my play period! 


.What makes that tick? Why doesn’t he write 


and you push the buttons?” Sighs quite often 
with a heavy bored expression. Chews on 
fingers while sitting silently; stops whenever 
she misses badly. Relaxed in a comfortable 
posture; no tension. “I don’t see what this 
teaches you!” 

(Second Sample Made) 

“What good is that battery?” (Being used 
as a shield for the writer’s work.) “Can't you 
hold the sheet still yourself?” Missing and 
sighs deeply. Omits very often now and spits 
out first number in disdain when she feels 
inclined to begin again. “How many of these 
a day?” 

(Third Sample Made) 

“Shoulda took longer on that one,” she 
said when she was told there is just time for 
one more series. Pouty, unpleasant, bored. 
No answer to our “thanks” nor to our re- 
quest to ask another child. Just a pout and 
a vigorous slam of the door. 


Third Day 


Frowned and groaned about coming. 
Asked how many more days and replied 
“That’s good,” when told that there is only 
one more. Volunteered that she doesn’t like 
it, “doesn’t see what it teaches you.” 

(First Sample Made) 

Hunched in chair and tries omitting on 
third minute. Does not do it at first. Calls 
number in a disgusted tone as though tired 
of it all. “How many more I gotta do?’”” Now 
biting finger nails and yawns. “This one is 
just opposite of the other one.” Sighs deeply 
and smiles at box sardonically, while omit- 
ting frequently. 

(Second Sample Made) 

Is very obviously bored and displeased 
with the whole task. Shakes hands loosely at 
end of wrists, pants during words, blushes, 
fidgets on chair. Sighs, cries “Which one is 
it?” very sarcastically. Pouts openly and sul- 
lenly. Cocks head in a martyred expression. 
Sighs deeply and pants out words. Sighs and 
looks wide-eyed above her at the next 
“ready”. 
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(Third Sample Made) 

“Is this the last time I gotta come? I don’t 
want to come any more!” she says, in a very 
aggressive tone. She became very angry dur- 
ing the sample. Stamped feet, glowered, 
shouted, sighed, snorted, showed dissatisfac- 
tions that were very aggressive and verbal 
too rapidly to write down. 


Fourth Day 


When I called her from the door of the 
room, she groaned and disappeared. When I 
entered the room, she had her back turned 
to the door in the corner of the room cutting 
paper. “I don’t want to come.” The writer 
made no reply. “I don’t like it.” Meanwhile 
she threw down her work and stamped into 
the hall. The writer asked her why she did 
not like it. “’Cause it makes me mad.” 
“Why?” “’Cause I have to repeat them so 
many times.” She started sullenly but readily. 

(First Sample Made) 

Low pitch and sullen voice. Often spits 
out words as though forced to do so. Calls 
out numbers in a very snippy tone, con- 
sistently raising her voice like a scolding 
mother that is insisting that the child obey. 
Lots of side glances at the writer; a cocked 
mouth of disgust. (Now on first mixed series. 
Now omitting and chewing fingers. Gives 
numbers in a very sarcastic tone. Pouts and 
looks at the writer in despair. Rubs face and 
hides it. Sighs heavily, pouts, and shows an 
expression of sheer tolerance despite self. 
Sighs then raises courage to call numbers in 
great disgust. ““This is a lot longer than any 
of the others,” she says in a voice laden with 
disgust, while shifting whole body. 


2. C.R.: a boy, who stopped trying on 
the last day. 


Fourth Day (other days skipped since they 
are very similar to first third of this day). 

“This the last day?” he said when sought. 
“Yes.” “Yippee, the last day; am I glad!” 
Came unwillingly but hurried when he 
found out that it was the last day. Started 
readily. 

(First Sample Made) 

Frowning and biting finger nails while 
rocking in chair. Quite composed and less 
active compared to other days. Corrected self 
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and rationalized only once in three minutes. 
Confidence is quite high. Trying well. Voice 
full and confident. Noting the writer a let. 
Still rationalizes once in a while with an “I 
mean,” or “That is just what I meant,” when 
an error is made. “How long did that take 
me?” “Today, you let me test you.” (Now on 
juggled series.) Begins to call each number 
in a silly parrot-like voice—cheerful—silly— 
bass—soprano—loud—soft. “I don’t get this!” 
Frown and silly face on a miss. Still silly and 
is becoming more so for last several minutes 
after a sober beginning. “You had a four 
there last time!” Sings numbers. Yelled 
“eight,” laughs. 
(Second Sample Made) 

Quieter and softer. Lots of sighing and 
frowning and looking at box with belliger- 
ence. Drops voice to a whisper. “I don’t want 
to do it any more!” “I don’t want to do 
this!” “Can't I go now?” “There’s the gang!” 

(Third Sample Made) 

Sitting very quiet. Yells, “I don’t want to 
do it any more!” “Do I hafta do this?” “Wait, 
I'll do other ones; I don’t want to do this 
one.” “I don’t want to do this one!” “I don’t 
want to do this one!” Yells and grimances in 
an aggressive manner. Then sits still with 
hurt expression and calls same number over 
and over. When told that it was over, he 
asked, “Is this really the very last day?” and 
answered, “good,” when assured. He left very 
pale. Left quickly even though he had men- 
tioned a number of times that he was to test 
us on the last day. Later told a friend in his 
class that he had quit on us—“‘just would not 
do any more for them.” 


An Analysis of the Behavior During 
the Four Days 


The purpose of the analysis of re- 
sults in this section is to determine 
whether there is a more significant 
change in behavior on the fourth day 
than on the other three days.* 


* The reliability of the categorizations made 
of the adjustment behavior was investigated by 
reclassifying the behavior of the entire group of 
subjects as described in the laboratory protocols 
under the following five headings: Aggression, 
Regression, Inattention, Anxiety, and Attention 
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The Fourth Day Behavior of the 
Group as a Whole Compared to its 
Behavior on the Other Three Days 

The behavior of the group as a whole 
on the first three days may be compared 
to its behavior on the fourth day. The 
percentage of the group that showed each 
type of behavior on the four days is 
presented in Table 1. 


over the first three days: Aggression 
Against Experiment; Aggression Against 
Experimenter; Rationalization; Regres- 
sion, and Quieter. The following types 
of behavior tend to fall during the first 
three days: Aggression Against Self; In- 
attention; Good Natured; and Poised. 
The following sub-head types of behavior 
tend to stay about the same over the 


TABLE 1 
Per cent of total group showing each type of behavior over four days 


R. of diff 
a 1st Day 2nd Day 3rd Day 4th Day ye days 

% 0 % % & a* 

Defense... 17.9 20.6 27.2 24.9 0.2 
18.9 38.6 40.0 34-4 1.2 
16.1 7.8 20.0 29-4 0.9 
30.6 25.3 16.5 2.8 2.2 
Rationalization............ 18.9 13.6 27.2 27.2 0.0 
26.4 27.2 28:9 21.7 0.7 
5.7 10.1 34.8 2.6 
6.6 2.5 2.5 45.0 3.0* 
SE 2.5 5.0 10.0 29-5 2.0 
Quieter (volume).......... 7.8 9-5 19.2 35-0 2.4 
Non-Adjustive............... 38.4 34.2 36.0 44.2 0.6 
17.8 13.8 18.6 18.6 0.0 
Cooperation............0.00. 68.3 67.2 63.2 38.9 2.6 
Good natured............. 74.7 68.1 58.4 34-5 2.5 
83.9 89.7 90.3 48.9 3.0* 


* Differences between days 3 and 4 are considered less revealing than differences between the 


trend of days 1, 2, and 3 and the socre of day 4. 


In Table 1 the classes of behavior 
titled “Defense” and “Withdrawing” 
tend to show a rise in numbers of par- 
ticipants during the first three days, 
whereas Non-Adjustive Activity and Co- 
operation stay about the same. The fol- 
lowing types of behavior tend to rise 


High. These reclassifications were made 14 
months after the original ones. Agreement in 


recognizing a given type of behavior shows the 
following reliability: 


First Day ........ 85% agreement + 6.50% 
Second Day ...... 89% agreement + 5.70% 
87% agreement + 6.10% 
Fourth Day ...... 87% agreement + 6.10% 


PTE 87% agreement + 6.10% 


first three days: Egocentrism; Anxiety; 
Tension; and Attention High. The 
changes over the first three days are not 
very large in most instances as will be 
found by comparing the figures in the 
first three columns of numbers in Table 
1. 

On the fourth day, some important dif- 
ferences from the trend in the first three 
days become apparent. Withdrawing and 
Non-Adjustive behavior rise, Cooperative 
behavior falls, while Defense stays about 
the same. (The per cent of fourth day 
Cooperative and Withdrawing behavior 
is different from the third day per cent 
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to an extent nearing statistical signifi- 
cance. C.R. equals 2.6). The following 
types of behavior rise in participation 
on the last day: Aggression Against Ex- 
perimenter; Aggression Against Experi- 
ment; Inattention (C.R. of difference 
from third day is 3+); Regression; 
Quieter (C.R. of difference from third 
day is 2.4); and Anxiety. The following 
types of behavior fell on the last day: 
Aggression Against Self (C.R. of differ- 
ence from third day is 2.2); Egocentrism; 
Good Natured. (C.R. = 3+); Attention 
(C.R. = 3+); and Poised. The follow- 


TABLE 2 


cedure. The last half of the fourth day 
should, therefore, have produced differ- 
ent behavior from the first half of the 
fourth day and the last half of the third 
day. This assumption is investigated in 
Table 2g. Analysis of the data will also 
provide answers to three questions: 


1. Might not the change in behavior on 
the fourth day be due to the increase in 
difficulty of the series? 

2. Might not the change in behavior on 
the fourth day be due to increasing 
fatigue at the end of the fifteen minute 
period? 


Participation in behavior on the halves of the third and fourth days for the entire group 


Third Day Fourth Day 
Behavior First Half Second Half First Half Second Half 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
19.0 14.6 15.3 27.1 
5-7 7.3 3.8 35.0 
67.8 53-6 47.8 26.9 


ing types of behavior stayed about the 
same on the last day. Rationalization; 
and Tension. To summarize: The situa- 
tion on the fourth day produces a differ- 
ent pattern of behavior in the group as a 
whole from that of the other three days. 
The unsolvable problem of the fourth 
day produces an increase in per cent of 
participation in Withdrawing behavior 
and Non-Adjustive behavior, along with 
a decrease in Cooperation. 


The Behavior of the Group as a Whole 
on the Last Half of the Fourth Day 
Compared to the Behavior on the First 
Half of the Fourth Day and the Halves 
of the Third 

The most intense interference with the 
goal response occurs on the latter part 
of the fourth day as described in the pro- 


3. Might not change in behavior on the 
fourth day be due to an accumulation 
of small frustrations? 


In Table 2 the sub-heads are omitted 
for the sake of brevity, since they tend 
to confirm the results contained in these 
broader headings. 

It may be seen by inspection of Table 
2 that slight trends are apparent, during 
the third day and first half of the fourth 
day. Defense, at the top of the table, 
tends to drop; Withdrawing tends to 
drop; Non-Adjustive Activity tends to 
rise, and Cooperation tends to drop. But 
all of these changes are very small. It is 
only in observing the last half of the 
fourth day, the last column in Table 2, 
that important changes are seen. It is 
apparent that Defense rises (it will be 
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recalled that Defense did not show a rise 
when comparing the entire fourth day 
with the entire third day); Withdrawing 
rises from four per cent to thirty-five per 
cent (C.R. of difference = 3+); Non- 
Adjustive Activity rises, and Cooperation 
drops. 

The change in behavior on the last 
half of the fourth day is not due solely 
to an increase in the difficulty of the 
series. This is shown by the fact that 
the percentage of participation on the 
second half of the third day and the first 
half of the fourth day are smaller than 


change in behavior between the first and 
latter halves of the third day. If accumu- 
lation were a potent factor a larger 
change in behavior would be noted 
there. 

It appears that the period during 
which the subjects are meeting the un- 
solvable problem creates the greatest 
change in behavior. 


The Omissions and Gestures of the 
Subjects 


A more objective type of behavior 
description than that presented thus far 


TABLE 3 


A comparison of the four days for the group in respect to means of the 
frequency per second of gestures and omissions 


First Second Third Fourth Fisher’s % 


“t’ Comp. Level 


Day Day Day Day Days3&4 Sig. 
Omissions 
Mean f. per sec............. .022 .028 .029 .046 3.40 © 1% 
Gestures 
.176 . 186 .187 -150 16.18 1% 


the last half of the fourth day, even 
though the length and difficulty of the 
series is greater prior to the end of the 
fourth day. 

The change in behavior on the last 
half of the fourth day is not due solely to 
fatigue since the last half of the third 
day is likely to have created as much 
fratigue as the last part of the fourth 
day and yet it has a lower per cent of 
participation in all behavior. 

The change in behavior on the last 
half of the fourth day is not due solely 
to accumulation of small frustrations 
since the second half of the fourth day 
provided a sudden and complete shift 
from the behavior on the first half of the 
fourth day—too large a change for ac- 
cumulation to account for. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened by noting the small 


consists of the omissions that were made 
while the subjects attempted to learn the 
number series and the gestures noted by 
the observer during the three one-minute 
time samples in each laboratory visit. An 
omission is the failure of a subject to 
call a number before the three-second in- 
terval passed. Table 3 presents this data 
in terms of frequency per second. 

It is apparent in Table 3 that the 
fourth day is quite different from the 
other three days, all of which are about 
the same. Note that the frequency of 
omissions significantly increases on the 
fourth day (1% level of significance), 
and the frequency of gestures shows a 
significant drop (1% level of significance) 
on the fourth day. The latter finding is 
interesting in the light of studies that 
point to the increase of gestures under 
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TABLE 4 


A comparison of the four days for the group as a whole in respect to the number and per cent 
of neurotic mannerisms and the number of gestures 


First Day Second Day Third Day Fourth Day 


1034 1088 1070 847 
Total Number Neurotic Mannerisms........ 422 444 456 385 
Per Cent Neurotic Mannerisms are of all 


+9.03% +9.10% 


emotional tension as described in Mc- 
Kinney (48) and Luria (39). , 

It is interesting to note that a child 
was usually much less physically active 
while omitting. 


The Frequency of Neurotic Manner- 
isms Over the Four Days 


The neurotic mannerisms contained in 
the time-sample list of gestures were re- 
moved and will here be considered sepa- 
rately. The definition of neurotic man- 
nerisms and the classification scheme 
used is that developed by Olson (53) in 
the following manner: 


As a preliminary step in an attack on the 
problem to develop a method for the meas- 
urement of nervous habits in children, an 
inventory of tics based upon the literature 
was made. It was felt that this should furnish 
the objective symptomatology which would 
permit the development of a method of 
measurement. After some preliminary experi- 
mentation with the inventory it was evident 
that various groupings should be made for 
ease and objectivity of observation, and for 
applicability to the school situation. Group- 
ings of habits were made as follows: 

1. Oral (sucking thumb, sucking fingers, 

biting nails, protruding tongue). 

2. Nasal (picking nose, scratching nose, 

wrinkling nose). 

3. Hirsutal (pulling and twisting hair, 
scratching head). 

Irritational (scratching body). 

Manual (picking fingers, writhing 
hands, clenching fists). 

- Ocular (rubbing eyes, blinking eyelids). 
. Aural (pulling ear, picking ear). 


ID 


8. Genital (manipulating genitals, thigh 
rubbing). 
g. Facial (grimacing, twitching muscles). 


The frequency of neurotic manner- 
isms for the entire group is shown in 
Table 4. 

The results contained in Table 4 show 
that the total number of gestures made 
by all the subjects stays somewhat above 
1,000 until the fourth day when the total 
drops to 847. The total number of neu- 
rotic mannerisms stays well above 400, 
with a steady rise for each of the three 
days, but on the fourth day the total 
drops to 385. Thus, although the total 
number of neurotic mannerisms drops, 
the proportion that they are of all ges- 
tures made by the subjects is about the 
same. 

Comparing the number of neurotic 
mannerisms used by the whole group on 
the halves of the third and fourth days 
indicates a general agreement with the 
above trend. 

Neither the fourth day, nor the last 
half of the fourth day, produced an im- 
portant difference in the types of neu- 
rotic mannerisms used by the group as a 
whole at that time as compared to the 
types of mannerisms used on the other 
three days. 


Summary of Behavior of Groups as a 
Whole 


The data thus far serve as evidence for 
the proposition that there is a greater 
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change in behavior on. the fourth (frus- 
trating) day than on the other three days. 

1. Behavior on the fourth day shows 
an increase in per cent of participation 
in .Withdrawing and Non-Adjustive 
forms of behavior in comparison to the 
other three days. At the same time there 
is a decrease of Cooperation and no 
change in Defense. Half-day compari- 
sons make these differences more vivid. 
Since the unsolvable problem occurs on 
the last half of the fourth day, it is ap- 
parent that the changes in behavior are 
produced by the frustrating situation. 

2. The fourth day change in behavior 
is not alone due to fatigue, increasing 
difficulty, or accumulation of small frus- 
trations. 

3. There is a significant rise on the last 
day in the frequency of omissions per 
second, 

4. There is a significant drop on the 
last day in the frequency of gestures per 
second. 

5. The total number of neurotic man- 
nerisms decreases on the last day, while 
remaining at about the same proportion 
of all the gestures on the other three days. 


2. THE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN BE- 
HAVIOR ON THE FOURTH DAY AS COM- 
PARED TO THE OTHER THREE DAYS 


The purpose of this section is a gross 
study of children grouped according to 
their individual differences in behavior 
in the laboratory, and a further compari- 
son of the behavior on the fourth day 
with the behavior on the other three 
days as found for these different groups. 


The Division of the Subjects into 
Groups on the Basis of Reaction Types 

The subjects were divided into groups 
on the basis of their fourth-day be- 
havior in the laboratory. These groups 
were titled Stable, Upset, Apathetic, and 
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Miscellaneous. The subject-membership 
and the definition of each category were 
determined by making a short summary 
of the behavior of each subject during 
the four days. Each summary was then 
placed on a separate card so that descrip- 
tions of similar fourth-day behavior 
could be brought together. Four groups 
of subjects broadly similar in behavior 
were apparent. There follows a summary 
statement of the type of behavior placed 
in each category. The reader will recog- 
nize these as common denominators in 
which there may be wide variations in- 
sofar as the presence of the behavior is 
concerned in any one individual. 


Stable: Collected and calm behavior on the 
last day as well as on the other three days. 

Upset: Tears, plus blushing and extreme 
emotional reactions on the fourth day. 

Apathetic: Stopping, or nearly so, in at- 
tempts to solve the problem on the fourth 
day; no apparent emotions. 

Miscellaneous: Those subjects not included 
in any of the above categories. 


There were nine subjects in the Stable 
group, ten in the Upset, six in the Apa- 
thetic, and eight in the Miscellaneous 
group. 


The Behavior of the Reaction Type 
Groups on the Fourth Day Compared 
to the Behavior of These Groups on 
the Other Three Days 


A comparison of the behavior of the 
Stable, Upset, Apathetic, and Miscel- 
laneous groups on each of the four days 
is described in Table 5. This analysis 
of the data depicts the differences in the 
group reactions. 

To summarize Table 5: the behavior of 
each of the four groups during the first 
three days remains about the same, 
though rising or falling trends do appear. 
On the fourth day, however, there are 
many differences in the trend set up dur- 
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ing the first three days, especially in 
Withdrawing and Non-Adjustive types of 
behavior. The Upset and Apathetic 
groups show the most extreme changes 
on the fourth day in Withdrawing and 
Non-Adjustive Activity. However only 
the Upset group is significantly different, 
C.R. 3.0, on day 4 from day 3. The 
Stable group is least affected by the 
fourth day. The Miscellaneous group is 
unique only in the way that it rises in 
per cent of participation on the fourth 
day in Withdrawing behavior. The Apa- 
thetic group shows a significant drop in 
Cooperation on day 4. 
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each of the four days. If the change in 
behavior on the fourth day is a real one, 
the behavior classifications listed on the 
fourth day should differ from those listed 
for the other three days. The set of lists 
follows: 


Stable Group—three forms of behavior with 

largest per cent of participation 

First Day: Attention High, Poised, Good 
Natured 

Second Day: Attention High, Good Na- 
tured, Poised 

Third Day: Attention High, Good Na- 
tured, Poised 

Fourth Day: Attention High, Good Na- 
tured, Poised 


TABLE 5 
Per cent of participation in the behavior described for the four groups over the four days 


Per Cent C.R. of 
N=Num- Difference 
Behavior Group ber 
Cells* ist Day 2nd Day 3rd Day 4th Day days 3 & 4t 
Defense Stable 30 13.3 20.0 15.5 17.7 0.0 
Upset 50 18.0 28.0 26.0 28.0 0.0 
Apathetic 30 30.0 28.6 40.6 26.6 5.9 
Misc. 40 17.7 15.5 17.7 17.7 0.0 
Withdrawing Stable 27 3-7 3.7 3-9 22.2 2.2 
Upset 30 13.3 34.3 20.0 53-3 3.0 
Apathetic 18 5.6 5.6 $3.2 44.4 2.4 
Misc. 24 0.0 0.0 5.6 19.4 1.3 
Non-Adjustive Stable 18 16.7 22.2 22.2 44.4 1.4 
Activity Upset 20 45.0 45.0 55-0 60.0 0.0 
Apathetic 12 41.7 25.0 16.7 23.3 0.4 
Misc. 16 50.0 44.4 50.0 38.9 0.6 
Cooperation Stable 27 96.3 92.6 92.6 85.2 0.8 
Upset 30 56.7 46.7 40.0 16.7 2.0 
Apathetic 18 61.1 66.7 50.0 5.6 -S 
Misc. 24 59.2 62.9 70.3 48.1 3-2 


* Number of cells is the number of subjects in a group multiplied by the number of sub-types of 


behavior listed in Table 1. 


t Differences between days 3 and 4 are considered less revealing than differences between the 


trend of days 1, 2, and 3 and the score of day 4. 


The difference in the types of behavior 
displayed by the groups may be shown in 
another way. The highest three types of 
behavior, in terms of per cent of partici- 
pation, will be listed for each group on 


Upset Group—three forms of behavior with 
largest per cent of participation 
First Day: Attention High, Anxiety, Good 


Natured 
Second Day: Attention High, Anxiety, 
Good Natured 
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Third Day: Attention High, Anxiety, Re- 
gression 
Fourth Day: Regression, Anxiety, Quieter 


Apathetic Group—three forms of behavior 
with largest per cent of participation 
First Day: Good Natured, Attention High, 

Anxiety 


Second Day: Attention High, Good Na- 
tured, Anxiety 


Third Day: Attention High, Good Na- 
tured, Rationalization 
Fourth Day: Inattention, Anxiety, Quieter 


Miscellaneous Group—three forms of be- 
havior with largest per cent of participa- 
tion 
First Day: Attention High, Anxiety, Good 

Natured 


Second Day: Attention High, Anxiety, 
Good Natured 


Third Day: Attention High, Anxiety, 
Good Natured 


Fourth Day: Attention High, Anxiety, 
Good Natured 


It may be noted in the above lists that 
the Stable and the Miscellaneous groups 
have exactly the same form of behavior 
within their group on the fourth day as 
they do on every one of the other three 
days. In the Upset group, the first three 
days are dominated by Attentive be- 
havior, whereas the fourth day develops 
the highest per cent of participation in 
Regression. The Apathetic group shows 
Attentive and Good Natured behavior 
most frequently on the first three days, 
while on the fourth day they become In- 
attentive, Anxious, and Quieter, a differ- 
ent picture from the first three days. 

It may be concluded that the fourth 
day is unusual in the type of behavior 
that is shown, and moreover, some 
groups of subjects find the fourth day a 
situation that creates more extreme 
changes in their behavior than do other 
groups of subjects. Those subjects who 
change the most on the fourth day (Up- 
set and Apathetic groups) display more 
Withdrawing and Non-Adjustive _be- 
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havior than do the groups of subjects 
who change least on the fourth day. 

When the halves of the third and 
fourth days are compared for the four 
reaction type groups in respect to per 
cent of participation in the various types 
of behavior, the results strongly support 
those already given. 


The Frequency of Omissions for the 
Four Groups 

The frequency of omissions-per-second 
for each of the reaction-type groups of 
subjects over the four days is of interest. 
An omission is the failure of the subject 
to call a number before the three-second 
period allotted for each number is 
passed. It may, therefore, be a technique 
for Withdrawing. The relation of its use 
to various subject groups thus becomes 
important. These data are presented in 
Table 6. 

Table 6 reveals that the first three days 
are about the same in frequency of omis- 
sions per second for the Stable, Upset, 
Apathetic, and Miscellaneous groups. In 
other words, all groups show little varia- 
tion over the first three days. On the 
fourth day the Stable group of subjects 
rises little in frequency of omissions per 
second. The Upset and Apathetic groups 
show a significant rise in frequency of 
omission per second on the fourth day. 
The Apathetic group more than doubles 
its frequency of omissions while the Up- 
set group does likewise. 

If the omission may be considered a 
method of adjustment, it is apparent that 
the fourth day brings about a much 
greater usage of his adjustive device by 
the Upset and Apathetic groups. 


The Relation of Kinds of Neurotic 
Mannerisms to the Four Groups of 
Subjects 

The fourth day fails to differentiate 
between groups insofar as the frequency 
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of neurotic mannerisms is concerned, 
each group being approximately equal in 
frequency. 

As for types of neurotic mannerisms, 
all four groups preferred the same man- 
nerisms on the first three days: these are 
oral, facial, and manual, in that order. 
On the fourth day, however, the Apa- 
thetic group displayed slightly more irri- 
tational neurotic mannerisms than they 
did any other, and the Miscellaneous 
group used manual neurotic signs more 
than they showed any others. 

If interference affects the kind of neu- 
rotic mannerisms shown by an individ- 
ual, the last half of the fourth day should 
produce gestures different from the first 
half of the fourth day and the last half 
of the third day. An investigation of this 
assumption revealed that the Upset and 
Apathetic groups used irritational neu- 
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larity during frustration to serve as an 
indicator or symptom of the presence of 
frustration. 


Summary of Discussion of Individual 
Differences 

1. The behavior of the Upset, Stable, 
Apathetic, and Miscellaneous groups re- 
mains about the same during the first 
three days although rising and falling 
trends do appear. 

2. On the fourth day there are many 
differences from the trend established 
on the first three days. The Stable and 
Miscellaneous groups have their highest 
participation in High Attention; the Up- 
set group in Regression, and the Apa- 
thetic group in Inattention. 

3. On the fourth day of the Upset and 
Apathetic groups use the omission twice 
as frequently as on the other three days. 


TABLE 6 
Frequency of omissions per second for the four subject groups for the four days 


of 

Group Frequency per Second Difference % 
between Level 
ist Day and Day 3rd Day 4th Day days3&4 _ of Sig. 

.031 .044 .036 .067 6.5 1% 
x .O19 .030 .036 .078 8.4 1% 
.O19 .025 .026 .040 2.0 8% 
Total Group Mean........... .022 .028 .029 .046 3.40 1% 


rotic mannerisms more than any other 
kind, whereas the Stable and Miscel- 
laneous groups preferred oral manner- 
isms more than any other kind. The fact 
that the Upset and Apathetic groups 
stroke, pat, and rub themselves most 
often while showing Withdrawing be- 
havior may be an indication of the self- 
protective withdrawal that these subjects 
indulge in when frustrated. 

On the whole, however, these manner- 
isms do not occur with sufficient regu- 


For these two groups day 4 is significant- 
ly different on the 1 per cent level from 
day 3. The Stable and Miscellaneous 
groups increase little in omissions. 

4. The groups cannot be differentiated 
on the basis of frequency of neurotic 
mannerisms. 

5. The Upset and Apathetic groups 
use irritational neurotic mannerisms 
more than any other kind. Except for 
these slight differences, the groups are 
the same. 
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An Interpretation of the Results Thus 
Far 


The behavior of the subjects on the 
fourth day of this experiment is different 


neurotic mannerisms shown by the sub- 
jects for all the first three days was ob- 
tained for each subject. Those subjects 
who had a fourth day total of neurotic 


TABLE 7 


Per cent of fourth-day participation in behavior titled for group with increase in neurotic mannerisms 
and group with decrease in neurotic mannerisms during frustration 


Per Cent 


C.R. of 
Behavior N = Number Group with Group with 
of Cells* Increase Decrease ‘Tee Geen 
in N. M. in N. M. ae 
40 35 25 1.0 
Withdrawing........... 24 24 33 — 
Non-Adjustive......... 16 44 31 _— 
Cooperation........... 24 29 58 2.1 


* Number of cells is the number of subjects (8) in the group multiplied by the number of sub- 


tvpes of behavior listed in Table 1. 


in kind and quantity from their behavior 
on the other three days of this study. 

The only change in the operation of 
this experiment on the fourth day as 
compared to the other three days is in 
the insolubility of a problem which was 
within the subject’s level of aspiration. 
Therefore, the change in behavior on the 
fourth day is due to the failure of the 
subject in solving the number series. 

The unsolvable problem fulfills the 
definition of a frustrating situation. The 
change in behavior, therefore, is due to a 
frustrating situation. This conclusion 
agrees with a common finding in all stud- 
ies of frustration, namely, that frustra- 
tion produces a change in behavior. 


3. THE BEHAVIOR OF SUBJECTS WHO 
HAVE AN INCREASE IN NEUROTIC MAN- 
NERISMS DURING THE FRUSTRATING SITU- 
ATION COMPARED WITH SUBJECTS WHO 
HAVE A DECREASE IN NEUROTIC 
MANNERISMS 


The separation of groups on the basis 
of a decrease or increase in neurotic man- 
nerisms during the fourth day was made 
in the following manner. A mean of the 


mannerisms in excess of this mean were 
considered the group “with an increase 
in neurotic mannerisms.” Those subjects 
who had a total number of mannerisms 
on the fourth day smaller than the mean 
were called the group “with a decrease 
in neurotic mannerisms.” The extreme 
eight subjects in each of these groups 
were identified and their behavior ratings 
taken from the master rating sheet in or- 
der to prepare Table 7. 

Table 7 reveals that the group of eight 
subjects with an increase of neurotic 
mannerisms on the fourth day has a 
greater per cent of participation in De- 
fensive, Withdrawing, and Non-Adjustive 
behavior than does the group of eight 
subjects with a decrease of neurotic man- 
nerisms on the fourth day; these differ- 
ences, however, are not large. The group 
of subjects with a decrease in neurotic 
mannerisms is more cooperative than the 
group with an increase in neurotic man- 
nerisms, 

The group with an increase in neurotic 
mannerisms is highest in Non-Adjustive 
and lowest in Cooperative behavior. ‘The 
group with a decrease in neurotic man- 
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nerisms is highest in Cooperitive and low- 
est in Defense behavior participation. 


4. THE BEHAVIOR OF THE MOST INTELLI- 

GENT SUBJECTS COMPARED WITH THE 

BEHAVIOR OF THE LEAST INTELLIGENT 
SUBJECTS DURING FRUSTRATION 


The subjects were separated into two 
extreme groups of eight each on the basis 
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the lowest per cent of participation in 
Cooperative behavior. 


5. A COMPARISON OF THE BAHAVIOR OF 
THE BOYS AND THE GIRLS DURING THE 
FRUSTRATING SITUATION 


The subjects were divided according to 
sex and their per cent of participation in 
the main behavior forms set forth in 


TABLE 8 
Participation in the behavior titled for most intelligent and least intelligent during frustration 


Per Cent C.R. of 
Behavior N = Number Difference 
of Cells* Most Intelligent Least Intelligent between 
(Mn. I.Q. 137.1) (Mn. 1.Q. 100.5) Two Groups 

Withdrawing......... 24 25 46 ee 
Non-Adjustive....... 16 44 51 
Cooperation......... 24 67 17 4.0 


* Number of cells is the number of subjects (8) in the group multiplied by the number of sub- 


types of behavior listed in Table 1. 


of intelligence.* What differences in reac- 
tion to this frustrating situation were 
there between groups of high (Group 
Mean I.Q. 137.1) and low (Group Mean 
I.Q. 100.5) intelligence? 

The group with the highest intelli- 
gence has a significantly greater degree of 
participation in Cooperation than the 
less intelligent group as may be seen in 
Table 8. The least intelligent group has 
a higher per cent of participation in De- 
fensive, Withdrawing, and Non-Adjus- 
tive behavior than does the group with 
higher intelligence, though none of these 
differences are significant. It is apparent 
that cooperative behavior is the most dif- 
ferentiating factor between the two 
groups. The more intelligent have the 
greater per cent of participation in Co- 
operation while the least intelligent have 


“Intelligence scores from record folders of 
subjects on basis of Kuhlman-Binet individual 
tests given within ten months of this experiment. 


Table 9. There are seventeen children 
of each sex. 

This table reveals that the boys partici- 
pated in more Withdrawing and Non- 
Adjustive behavior during the fourth day 
than did the girls, whereas the girls par- 
ticipated in more Cooperative and slight- 
ly more Defense behavior than did the 
boys. Note that the boys were highest in 
Non-Adjustive behavior and lowest in 
Defense whereas the girls were highest 
in Cooperation and lowest in Withdraw- 
ing. 

TABLE 9 


Participation in the behavior titled for seventeen 
boys and seventeen girls during frustration 


C.R. of 
Per Cent Difference 
Behavior Boys Girls aes 
Nery Girls 
Withdrawing..... 43 27 
Non-Adjustive.... 53 38 
Cooperation...... 25 51 2.74 
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The proportion that neurotic manner- 
isms are of the total number of fourth- 
day gestures is very little different for the 
two sexes. For the boys it is 46.9 per cent 
and for the girls 44 per cent. The boys 
had a slightly higher mean number of 
neurotic mannerisms during the frustra- 
tion amounting to 14, whereas the girls 
had a mean of 11. These figures are of 
interest in light of the fact that Olson 
(53) found the opposite. The girls he 
observed had a significantly higher mean 
number of neurotic mannerisms than did 
the boys. 

To summarize the difference between 
the sexes, it is apparent that the boys are 
typified by Non-Adjustive behavior, 
whereas the girls are exemplified by Co- 
operation. 


6. THE REACTION TO FRUSTRATION RE- 

VEALED BY SUBJECTS HIGH IN CERTAIN 

MEASURES, WITH SUBJECTS LOW IN THE 
SAME MEASURES 


Results of the following measurements 
were available among the records of the 
children in this school: Furfey-Sullivan 
Maturity-Immaturity Scale; Haggerty, 
Olson, Wickman Behavior Rating Scale; 
Relation of Personality Development to 
Physical Growth, estimated by Byron O. 
Hughes;> Reweighting of Haggerty, Ol- 
son, Wickman Behavior Rating Scale to 
form Measure of Extroversion and Intro- 
version; Mechem’s Affectivity Score;° 
Subject’s Total Amount of Neurotic 
Mannerisms on Fourth Day as recorded 
in this investigation; Intelligence. 


Research Associate in Child Development, 
University of Michigan, pioneer with Willard C. 
Olson, Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan, in studies relating personality develop- 
ment to growth. 

* Test devised by Elizabeth Mechem, Psycho- 
metrician, University of Michigan Elementary 
School, as a measure of subject's feeling tone 
toward certain experiences. In press as her doc- 
toral dissertation. 


After the scores on each of the above 
mentioned measures had been deter- 
mined for each subject, they were sepa- 
rated into two extreme groups for each 
test; one group made of subjects with the 
superior scores on the given test, the 
other group with the most inferior test 
scores. ‘The most typical behavior during 
the fourth day frustration was then de- 
termined for each extreme group by 
studying the behavior ratings of each 
subject. 

The immature group, as measured by 
the Furfey-Sullivan Maturity-Immaturity 
Scale, used Regression, Anxiety, and 
Quieter behavior in meeting the frustrat- 
ing situation on the fourth day. The ma- 
ture subjects, on the other hand, were 
typified by Attention, Good Nature, and 
Anxiety. 

Similar general behavior patterns are 
to be found in the superior and inferior 
groups on the Haggerty, Olson, Wick- 
man Behavior Rating Scale, the emo- 
tional stability estimates by Hughes, the 
present-study count of neurotic manner- 
isms (for comparison) and Intelligence. 
It appears that this kind of a general 
summary statement of the trend can be 
made: The inferior group in these evalu- 
ations is typified by either Regressive or 
Inattentive behavior, or both. The su- 
perior group is typified by either Aggres- 
sive or Attentive behavior or both. 

This summary statement holds true in 
every instance except in the case of in- 
troversion and extroversion, In that case 
the introverted subjects, a commonly 
conceived inferior personality type, show 
High Attention instead of Inattention 
which the above summary statement 
would lead one to expect. The extro- 
verted, superior subjects show Anxiety, 
Rationalization, and Aggression against 
the Experimenter. These results support 
the findings of Marston (47). 
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A study of the average number of neu- 
rotic mannerisms for each of the subject 
groups reveals that the Immature sub- 
jects on the Furfey-Sullivan Maturity- 
Immaturity Scale had a mean of 13.1 
neurotic mannerisms on the frustrating 
day. The Mature subjects, however, had 
a mean of 8.6 neurotic mannerisms dur- 
ing the frustrating situation. This means 
that the superior group (Mature) had 
fewer neurotic mannerisms than the in- 
ferior group (Immature). Each of the 
superior and inferior groups shows a 
comparable picture when the mean num- 
ber of neurotic mannerisms of each of 
these pairs of groups is compared. The 
following summary statement can be 
made (although no statistically signifi- 
cant differences occur the trend is con- 
sistent): The group that is inferior in the 
personality measured used consistently 
showed a higher mean number of neu- 
rotic mannerisms than the group that is 
superior in the given measurement used. 


7. ANECDOTAL INDICATIONS THAT THIS 
EXPERIMENT WAS AN UNPLEASANT ONE 
FOR THE SUBJECTS 


Random observations of the children’s 
behavior outside the laboratory were 
made by the experimenter and others 
during and for a year following this 
study. Among these were many indica- 
tions that the children disliked the ex- 
periment, and often disliked the experi- 
menters although the behavior of the 
subjects toward them had always been 
most friendly before the study began. 
These anecdotal notes are not restricted 
to group and individual behavior shown 
after the fourth day, since, as previously 
noted in the classification of laboratory 
behavior and explained in the procedure, 
some of the subjects began to show signs 
of dislike for this experiment on earlier 
days. Nor do the anecdotes purport to 
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show a significant change in fourth-day 
behavior as compared to behavior on the 
other three days. Their random nature 
prevents that. Their purpose is to demon- 
ontrate the effect of this study on the 
behavior of the individual and his group 
as shown outside the laboratory. A num- 
ber of these notations follow: 

One teacher asked how much longer 
we would be working with her children, 
since “the study has disrupted the whole 
group.” “I do wish that it were possible 
for you to work with some other group,” 
she added. (The experimenters had been 
working with her group for two weeks.) 
In a staff meeting some months later, this 
teacher earnestly hoped aloud that the 
writer would not again be working with 
her children. 

One member of the University staff 
come to inquire about the study since her 
child complained at home that she did 
not wish to go to school if she had to 
return to the laboratory. The parent, a 
psychologist, had great difficulty in per- 
suading the child to return to the labora- 
tory. 

Remarks made to their teachers by the 
subjects demonstrates the bad reputation 
that this experiment had with them. 
Typical of their remarks are: “What they 
do down there makes me so mad!” “I 
liked it at first. At the end I hated it!” 
“Those guys think they are so smart!” 
“I don’t see what it teaches you!” “I quit 
on them.” “Don’t go with him, E; it’s a 
silly waste of time!” “There he (experi- 
menter) is again; he has ruined my day!” 
“I don’t want to go!” 

Individual cases of hitting the writer, 
making faces at him, calling names, ag- 
gressive remarks, and even kicking him 
were frequent during the weeks of the 
study, happening at least once a day as 
he passed through the class room or the 
hall. 
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After a fourth-day session, one boy 
(D.L.) who had ceased trying in the lab- 
oratory, but had shown no signs of ag- 
gression, returned to the class room and 
immediately started a fight, a tendency 
that was quite foreign to his personality. 
The teacher described the incident: 

D. resisted all children and both teachers, 
cried, screamed, beat the floor. This because 
Bob had said, “Hey, you! Come out of there 
and shut up!” D. hit Bob a hard wallop on 
the jaw, nearly knocked him down. Later, 
he told me he was just straightening the rugs 
and not the one making the noise and that 
he resented the accusation. 

A sixth grade “clique” who had been 
through the experiment goaded various 
class-members into resisting the experi- 
menters. The complexion of that rela- 
tionship definitely changed for the better 
as the weeks went by (see reason below). 
In the fifth grade a normal reaction was 
that a subject, returned from the labora- 
tory on the last day, would help the writ- 
er and the teacher, invite the next subject 
to come to the laboratory. Sometimes 
this was a savage command: “Come on, 
B., you gotta go!” 

Two-thirds of these subjects had at- 
tended the University of Michigan Ele- 
mentary School for a number of years 
so that they were used to being tested and 
being used in experimental situations. 
When the subjects learned that the ex- 
perimenter was taking children from 
their groups they cried, “Take me,” 
whenever he appeared in the room. 
After the first set of four subjects were 
finished and had circulated in the group, 
difficulties began ‘to arise. An assistant 
teacher reported hearing a group plan 
to stay away from the laboratory, when 
sent for, until the writer appeared to 
escort them. Later the teacher of the 
sixth grade reported that the group was 
definitely planning to “gang-up” on the 
“test.” The clique agreed among them- 


selves that they would not call any num- 
bers in the laboratory. 

Conferences by the writer with the 
school psychologist and other workers in 
the building made it apparent that this 
is not a typical reaction to studies in 
which they are asked to participate. 
Study of the individual intelligence pro- 
tocols showed that it was a very rare 
instance when the subjects objected to 
being tested. | 

The writer has had years of experi- 
ence in informal relations in camps and 
on playgrounds with this age group and 
has no reason to believe that he personal- 
ly antagonizes children; in fact, it has 
always been quite easy for him to be close 
friends with them. 

A deliberate attempt was made to cul- 
tivate a strong rapport before each ex- 
perimental session with each subject. It 
was assumed that rapport had been es- 
tablished when the subject had had one 
strong laugh. 

This was not enough. Disrupting un- 
friendliness continued, so the sixth grade 
was temporarily abandoned in favor of 
the fifth grade. 

In the new room the writer profited 
by the experience in the previous class- 
room. Here, an inside worker was created 
for the group. This person was the most 
popular child in class, selected with the 
help of the teacher. He was taken to the 
laboratory for the four consecutive days, 
given easy number series, a pleasant time, 
and was made to believe that his experi- 
ence was typical for all the other sub- 
jects. Other subjects preceded and _ fol- 
lowed this boy, and fortunately, they 
compared experiences. Peter, the popu- 
lar one, explained in detail (so said one 
of the subjects) how easy the task is and 
what fine fellows the experimenters are. 
The fifth grade did not “gang up” on 
the experiment. 
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Upon returning to the sixth grade 
group, the same technique was used with 
another popular student. Peter was now 
in this room so that he could greet the 
writer cheerily as would the teacher and 
the new pupil friend. Now the sixth 
grade did not “gang up” on the experi- 
ment. 

A number of children hid upon being 
sought. One girl would hurry into the 
girls’ lavatory and would remain there as 
long as the experimenters waited. Some 
hid under tables, or in a distant part of 
the building. Hiding of this kind oc- 
curred several times when the child was 
being sought for the fourth day, but it ap- 
peared more often when the experimen- 
ter would pretend to seek a subject for 
a fifth, sixth, or seventh day in succession 
hoping to discover how long the fourth 
day antagonism would remain. Hiding 
became less fashionable after the friendly 
interpreters (described above) were plant- 
ed in the room. During the last four 
weeks of the eight-week experimental 
period it completely disappeared. 

In the fall, after the summer during 
which most of the data were gathered, 
the writer stepped into one of the class 
rooms. Immediately a groan arose; heads 
were hidden. Exclamations of “Oh, oh, 
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look out!” or “Don’t take me!” rang out. 
The teacher whose back was turned to 
the door, was able to guess the visitor’s 
identity without turning around. 

Most of the girls and a few of the boys 
still (one year later) consider the writer 
to be their enemy. When they are in a 
group, some will greet the writer and 
some will not. Most of the boys are quite 
friendly; none are overtly unfriendly. 
About two-thirds of the 17 girls are overt 
enemies. They stick out their tongues, 
toss their heads, run away, or turn their 
backs. 

To summarize: This “‘test-sophisti- 
cated” groups of subjects showed dissatis- 
faction toward the study in many ways 
outside the laboratory, both toward the 
experimenters and members of the sub- 
ject’s school group. 

By raising our prestige with the group 
through the medium of friendly inter- 
preters, the aggression against the experi- 
menters became less violent and fre- 
quent, often being directed at class-mates 
and teacher instead. 

It should be noted here that many of 
the subjects who showed no aggression 
in the laboratory setting were aggressive 
in their later contacts with the experi- 
menters outside the laboratory, 
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IV. DiscussION OF RESULTS 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF FRUSTRATION 


HE FRUSTRATING situation in this 
§ pets led to a change in the behavior 
of each subject, but no one form of be- 
havior was a typical occurrence. This 
finding is important in the light of re- 
cent studies, many of which support the 
hypothesis that one form of reaction is 
more important than others as a conse- 
quence of frustration. But frustration is 
a more complex situation than these 
studies would imply. The Yale group, for 
instance, hypothesize that frustration al- 
ways leads to Aggression; and diversity in 
reaction to frustration they call substt- 
tute responses which relieve tension that 
would otherwise persist until the organ- 
ism becomes aggressive. The present 
study shows that what they call “substi- 
tute” responses are much more frequent, 
and at least as intense, as aggressive reac- 
tions to frustration. Are not, therefore, 
“substitute” responses and their inter- 
relations likely to be a more productive 
area of research in human behavior on 
their own account than is the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis? 

There were individual differences in 
reaction to this situation, expressed in 
behavior changes of a qualitative or 
quantitative nature or both. These dif- 
ferences appear to be the result of (1) 
individualized habits of meeting frustra- 
tion, and (2) varied potency of this situa- 
tion in threatening the personality of dif- 
ference subjects. ‘To some subjects failure 
on the last day and even small errors on 
other days was an emotional experience 
as demonstrated by their reactions. 
Others were very little perturbed as a 
result of such misfortunes. Furthermore, 
each individual between these two ex- 
tremes showed a set of behavior patterns 
typical unto himself. Some subjects, for 


example, maintained an unruffled calm 
during the frustration of the last day, 
except toward the end when traces of 
Aggression began to appear. Other sub- 
jects, however, began to show signs of 
Aggression at the very beginning of the 
last day and even on the second and third 
day. That individual differences appear 
as a result of frustration is a common 
finding in other research. 

The type of reaction to frustration is 
partly controlled by the type of frustra- 
tion. It was apparent, for example, dur- 
ing the development of the method used 
in the present study that the reactions of 
the subjects when failing on a nailed- 
shut Freeman puzzle box were quite dif- 
ferent from those shown when the same 
subjects were not succeeding on a card- 
board T-puzzle, while reaction to frustra- 
tion on the flash-box was again different. 
Maier (45) says in point: “. . . it is pos- 
sible that different kinds of frustration 
produce characteristic alterations of be- 
havior in rats. Position habits and abor- 
tive jumping developed by the no-solu- 
tion method are undoubtedly products of 
one kind of frustration, whereas the ex- 
perimental neurosis seems to rise from a 
different kind of frustration.” Haslerud 
(26) had the same general finding in his 
work with apes on different kinds of 
frustrating situations. He concludes, in 
part: “Behavior because of frustration 
is much more a function of how a re- 
ward expectancy is thwarted than a sim- 
ple loss of reward.” 

The general personality adjustment of 
these subjects had a parallel relation to 
the type of behavior shown during the 
frustration. Persons who had inferior per- 
sonality development, as measured by 
various personality techniques, tended to 
use either Regression or Inattention in 
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reacting to frustration, or both. Persons 
who were superior in personality de- 
velopment tended to use either Aggres- 
sion or Attention, or both, in meeting 
frustration. 

The significant drop in gestures on the 
fourth day for the group as a whole was 
unexpected in the light of previous 
studies. However, there was too much 
irregularity between individuals in the 
group to characterize this decrease as a 
symptom of frustration. Some subjects 
actually increased in total gestures dur- 
ing frustration while others decreased. 

Considering only those gestures which 
were classed as neurotic mannerisms, 
other findings deserve comment. When 
the subjects were grouped under the 
titles Stable, Upset, Apathetic, and Mis- 
cellaneous, on the basis of this fourth- 
day reaction, there was little difference in 
the mean number of neurotic manner- 
isms for each group on the fourth day. 
And yet, it was obvious, in a different 
grouping of the subjects, that those with 
inferior personality development (as in- 
dicated by various measures) tended to 
show more neurotic mannerisms than the 
subjects with superior personality de- 
velopment. Adams (1) had a finding 
comparable to this when he studied the 
frustrated-agitated behavior of groups, 
separated on the basis of susceptibility 
to frustration, and found little difference 
in gestural behavior. But, agitated be- 
havior did differentiate his high and low 
groups of subjects on the Neurotic Tend- 
ency Scale of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory. 

When the neurotic-mannerisms fre- 
quencies were brought into comparison 
with the kind of adjustment mechanism 
used by the subject during frustration, 
it became apparent that the group of 
subjects preferring either Regressive or 
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Inattentive behavior or both in adapting 
to the failure of the fourth day had a 
mean number of neurotic mannerisms 
higher than the group of subjects pre- 
fering either Aggressiveness or Atten- 
tion or both to the task. 

It may be that the common denomina- 
tor here is the direction of energy place- 
ment. Regressive and Inattentive be- 
havior, for example, are forms of ran- 
dom, retracting, inwardly-directed pro- 
tective energy usage. Both types of be- 
havior are escapes from the problem and 
are self-bolstering in essence. (The omis- 
sion is a technique for withdrawing in 
this study. Note that the Upset and 
Apathetic groups used significantly more 
omissions on day 4 as compared to day 
3.) Attentive and Aggressive behavior are 
forms of outwardly-directed eager striv- 
ing. In both of these types of behavior 
the organisms are alertly working toward 


‘an apparent goal; attention is directed to 


solution of the problem, while Aggres- 
sion is directed to removal of the source 
of unpleasantness which is the flash-box 
or experimenter. This interpretation 
would imply, therefore, that inward or 
non-goal directed behavior leads to no 
reduction of neurotic mannerisms where- 
as outward, goal-directed behavior re- 
sults in a diminution of neurotic man- 
nerisms. 

Another way of interpreting this differ- 
ence is that the lack of vigor characteris- 
tic of Regressive or Inattentive behavior 
does not reduce tension, and therefore 
frequent usage of neurotic mannerisms 
serves as the necessary energy release. On 
the other hand, the alert actions of Ag- 
gressive or Attentive behavior may re- 
duce tension, and therefore usage of 
neurotic mannerisms is not necessary in 
order to lower tension. In any event, it 
appears that Regression is a less efficient 
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form of adjustment than is Aggression.’ 

Indeed, there is some evidence to indi- 
cate that Aggression is a normal, healthy 
form of adjustment rather than a mani- 
festation of maladjustment, or a form of 
abnormal behavior. Evidence to support 
this finding may be listed: 

1. Aggression in this study accom- 
panied fewer neurotic mannerisms than 
did other forms of behavior and thus, it 
is assumed, accompanied lowered bodily 
tension—a more healthy state than high 
tension, 

2. The subjects who are superior (i.e. 
better adjusted) on various personality 
tests used Aggression more frequently 
than did the inferior subjects. 

3. Aggression was more closely related 
to Attention in the patterns of behavior 
shown on the fourth day than any other 
type of behavior. It may be assumed that 


Attention to the task is a healthy form 


of adjustment. 

4. The friendliest subjects were the 
most Aggressive. 

5. Aggression occurred more than any 
other type of reaction during the infor- 
mal casual contacts outside the labora- 
tory between the experimenters and the 
subjects. 

The Gestalt of the situation may also 
be an important factor in determining 
the normality or abnormality of Aggres- 
sion. Aggression may be considered nor- 
mal in the present instance because it 
is justified by the frustration that the sub- 
jects have been forced to experience. 
Obviously, Aggression would not have 
been a normal response if the only con- 


*Pavlov (55) and Krasnogorski (34) claim 
that neurotic behavior results from an imbalance 
between “excitation” and “inhibition” in a con- 
flict situation, In the present study Aggressive or 
Attentive behavior may be the same as their 
“excitation,” whereas Regressive or Inattentive 
behavior may be the same as their “inhibition.” 


tact that occurred between the writer and 
subject had been a brief smile. Aggres- 
sion, then, is a normal form of response 
when the situation justifies it, and abnor- 
mal when the situation does not justify 
it. 

It is interesting to note the instigation 
to Aggression among the subjects who 
preferred Attentive behavior. If Atten- 
tion to the task may be used as an indi- 
cation of the strength of the goal re- 
sponse, it becomes apparent that the sub- 
jects with the stronger drive used Aggres- 
sion, which is tentative support for the 
Yale group (13) hypothesis that “the 


strength of instigation to aggression 


varies directly with the strength of insti- 
gation to the frustrated response.” 

The Yale group also makes the hy- 
pothesis that Aggression increases with 
an increase in strength of interference 
with the goal response. The present in- 
vestigation supports that finding and 
offers a modification. The modification is 
that subjects who tend to become emo- 
tionally unstable under frustration (i.e. 
Upset group) react aggressively to a much 
smaller degree of interference, that is, 
their threshold of frustration is lower. 
Subjects who tend to remain Stable in 
the face of frustration tolerate a much 
higher degree of interference with a goal 
response before becoming Aggressive. 


AN EXPANDED DEFINITION OF 
FRUSTRATION 


In the light of the findings of this 
study, the definition of frustration as of- 
fered by the Yale group (13) may well be 
extended and modified. The Yale defini- 
tion is: “Frustration is that condition 
which exists when a goal response suf- 
fers interference.” 

The enlarged definition suggested here 
is: Frustration is that condition which 
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exists when a response toward a goal be- 
lieved important and attainable by a 
given person suffers interference, result- 
ing in a change in behavior characteris- 
tic for that person and situation. 

The definition takes into consideration 
the following factors: 

1. That some change in behavior al- 
ways occurs as a result of frustration. 
This change may be adaptive or non- 
adaptive. 

2. That a situation cannot be frustrat- 
ing unless it is within the field of aspira- 
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tion of the individual. 

g. That there are characteristic indi- 
vidual differences in reaction to this 
situation. 

4. That the type of reaction to frustra- 
tion is partly controlled by the type of 
frustration thus producing characteristic 
alteration in behavior. 

5. That behavior is goal directed. 

6. That the psychological principles 
postulated by the Yale group will be met 
by the dynamics of behavior described in 
this definition. 


} 


V. SUMMARY 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY 


HIS STUDY is an objective investiga- 
Th we of the reaction of human beings 
to a frustrating situation. The objectives 
are specifically stated thus: 

1. To develop a frustrating situation 
similar in all other respects to a previous 
control situation. 

2. To study the change in behavior of 
children that is caused by this shift from 
the control to the frustrating situation 
and which supports the notion that this 
is a frustrating situation. 

3. To determine if there are character- 
istic behavior patterns displayed during 
the frustrating situation, 


SUMMARY OF PROCEDURE 


The method used is described on pages 
7-10, 

The behavior of the subjects was cate- 
gorized as a result of studying the labora- 
tory protocols of this group. The four 
main headings of this classification 
scheme are: Defense, Withdrawing, Non- 
Adjustive Activity, and Cooperation. A 
number of sub-heads are listed under 
each of these headings with a three-level 
intensity rating scale for each sub-head. 
The neurotic mannerisms, included 
among the gestures noted, were removed 
and tallied according to Olson’s group- 
ing of neurotic habits (53). 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Many types of data showed that the 
fourth day behavior for this group as a 
whole was quite different in quality and 
quantity from the behavior of the sub-) 
jects on the other three days. The fol- 
lowing were the most important changes 
noted in reaction to the frustrating situa- 
tion of the fourth day: (1) The per cent 
of participation in Withdrawing and 
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Non-Adjustive forms of behavior in- 
creased on the last day while Coopera- 
tion decreased and Defense behavior 
showed little change in the numbers us- 
ing it; (2) there was a significant (sig. at 
1 per cent level) drop on the last day in 
the frequency of gestures per second; (3) 
there was a significant (sig. at 1 per cent 
level) rise in the frequency of omissions; 
and finally (4) the total number of neu- 
rotic mannerisms decreased while re- 
maining at about the same proportion of 
all the gestures on the other three days. 

Individual differences were found in 
the behavior of subjects who were di- 
vided into Upset, Stable, Apathetic, and 
Miscellaneous groups on the basis of 
their fourth-day behavior in the labora- 
tory. The behavior of each of these four 
groups during the first three days re- 
mained about the same, though rising 
and falling trends appeared. However, 
during the frustrating experience of the 
fourth day there were many differences 
from the earlier patterns: the Stable and 
Miscellaneous groups had their highest 
participation in High Attention; the Up- 
set group in Regression, and the Apa- 
thetic group in Inattention; the Upset 
and Apathetic groups used the omission 
twice as frequently (difference significant 
at the 1 per cent level) as on the other 
three days while the Stable and Miscel- 
laneous groups increased only slightly in 
omissions; the Upset and Apathetic 
groups showed Irritational and neurotic 
mannerisms more than they displayed 
any other form whereas the Stable and 
Miscellaneous groups preferred oral man- 
nerisms to any other kind. However, the 
groups could not be differentiated on the 
basis of frequency of gestures and neu- 
rotic mannerisms. 

The reaction to frustration by groups 
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of subjects separated on the basis of fre- 
quency of neurotic mannerisms, intelli- 
gence, and sex was investigated. The re- 
sults reported are concerned with be- 
havior on the fourth day only and show 
that each of the groups was distinctly 
different in the type of reaction shown to 
frustration. The group with an increase 
in neurotic mannerisms participated 
mainly in Non-Adjustive activity while 
the group with a decrease in neurotic 
mannerisms had its greatest participation 
in Cooperative behavior. Cooperative be- 
havior was the most differentiating factor 
between the groups with the highest and 
lowest intelligence ratings, those of the 
higher intelligence having the greatest 
per cent of participation in Cooperation 
in contrast to those with the lowest intel- 
ligence who had the lowest per cent of 
participation in Cooperative behavior. 
When the subjects were separated ac- 
cording to sex, it was clear that boys are 
typified by Non-Adjustive behavior and 
girls are exemplified by Cooperative be- 
havior, Curiously enough, the boys had a 
slightly higher mean number of neurotic 
mannerisms during the frustration than 
the girls, a finding which is directly the 
opposite of that of Olson (53) when he 
studied schoolroom behavior. 

The scores were found for each subject 
on seven different types of measurements 
related to the personality (Furfey-Sulli- 
van Maturity-Immaturity Scale; Hagger- 
ty, Olson, Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scale; Relation of Personality Develop- 
ment to Physical Growth; Reweighting 
of Haggerty, Olson, Wickman Behavior 
Rating Scale to form Measure of Extro- 
version and Introversion; Mechem’s Af- 
fectivity Score; Subject’s ‘Total Amount 
of Neurotic Mannerism on Fourth Day 
as Recorded in This Investigation; Intel- 
ligence) and two extreme groups were 
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determined for each of these measures; 
one group made up of subjects with the 
most superior scores, the other group 
with the most inferior scores. Most-often- 
displayed behavior was determined for 
each of these groups: 

1. The group that was inferior in the 
test used was typified by Regressive or 
Inattentive behavior or both, whereas 
the group that was superior in the meas- 
ure used was typified by either Aggressive 
or Attentive behavior or both. 

2. The group that was inferior in the 
measurement used had a higher mean 
number of neurotic mannerisms than the 
group that was superior in the given 
measurement. 

3. Therefore, these results show that 
the Regressive, Inattentive subjects used 
a higher mean number of neurotic man- 
nerisms than the Aggressive, Attentive 
subjects. 

This “test-sophisticated” group of sub- 
jects showed dissatisfaction toward this 
study in many ways outside the labora- 
tory, both in relations with the experi- 
menters and the subject’s school group. 
Serious Aggression against the experi- 
meniter was deflected into the group by 
the use of popular students who were 
taken to the laboratory but not frus- 
trated, and who later professed a liking 
for the experiment and the experiment- 
ers in their classroom. 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 


A discussion of the results indicated 
the importance of the following findings: 


1. The frustrating situation in this study 
led to a change in the behavior of each 
subject, but no one form of behavior 
was a typical occurrence. 

2. There were individual differences in re- 
action to this situation, expressed in 
behavior changes of a qualitative or 
quantitative nature, or both. 
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3. The general personality adjustment of 


these subjects had a positive relation 
to the type of behavior shown during 
frustration. 


4. The frequency of neurotic mannerisms 


appears to have a relation to the type 
of behavior shown during frustration. 


. Aggression seems to be a_ normal, 


healthy form of adjustment rather than 


a manifestation of maladjustment, or a 
form of abnormal behavior. 


. Frustration may be defined in the light 


of this study as that condition which 
exists when a response toward a goal 
believed important and attainable by a 
given person suffers interference, re- 
sulting in a change in behavior charac- 
teristic for that person and situation. 
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